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PREFACE 


Sixty-one nations signed the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization on 22 July 1946. As beacons for the development 
of practical activities, the goals laid down ‘in this document have 
enduring validity. Modern fields such as mental hygiene and 
nutrition take their places beside the traditional objectives of 
disease control. “The enjoyment of the highest attainable 
standard of health” is proclaimed as “one of the fundamental 
rights of every human being.” 


What the working out of these concepts in actual practice 
means to one of the most distinguished world leaders in this 
field is the subject of the article on “World Health Problems.” 
Simply and clearly, Sir Arcot Mudaliar, one of the great inter- 
national leaders in the health field, outlines the major activities 
of the Organization and expresses his feeling of their significance 
in the struggle for peace and security. In the article on “Barriers 
to World Health” Dr. Brock Chisholm, the inspiring leader of 
the Organization during its formative years, analyzes the 
psychological barriers to effective international collaboration. 


Sir Arcot Mudaliar is the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Madras, Chairman of the All-Indian Council of Post- 
Graduate Medical Education and one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the medical education conference which is to be held under 
the auspices of the World Medical Assoriation in London in 
August 1953. He has been a member of the Indian delegation 
to the World Health Organization since 1948 and leader of 
the delegation in 1952. He has been a member of the Executive 
Board of the World Health Organization and Chairman of 
that Board in 1950. Dr. Brock Chisholm, the retiring Director- 
General of the World Health Organization, is an eminent 
psychiatrist, formerly Director-General of Medical Services of 
the Canadian army and Deputy-Minister of Health in the 
Department of National Health and Welfare in Canada. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
May 1953 Editor-in-Chief 
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WORLD 
HEALTH PROBLEMS 


By Sir Arcot Mudaliar, 
M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., D.C.L. 


“PEACE HATH ITS VICTORIES 
no less than war” is a time-honored statement, the significance 
of which has not always been fully appreciated. From the 
dawn of history, there has always been a longing in the 
majority of the people the world over to live in peace and, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the very longing for peace 
has forced people into the arena of war and conflict to save 
themselves and their children from the aggrandizement and 
avarice of other nations. Those who desire to maintain peace 
must first understand the causes of war; those who desire 
to promote international conciliation must likewise first under- 
stand and appreciate what it is that leads to international 
tensions. It is necessary that they should realize what pro- 
motes feelings of friendship and creates and fosters mutual 
esteem and good-will among nations. 


International security requires an international contribu- 
tion, more particularly from those nations which have some- 
thing to contribute to those nations which, under present 
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circumstances and owing to historical accidents, are less for- 
tunately situated. If international conciliation is to be a 
success, the price of peace must be paid. If international 
peace and security is to prevail in this world, the price of 
this invaluable commodity will have to be paid in terms 
which no world coinage at present can exactly define. And 
this price has to be paid willingly and cheerfully by those 
who have something to give—by the “haves” rather than 
by the “have-nots.” 


On what conditions and by what means can we secure 
international conciliation without resorting to the horrors of 
war which, twice within one generation, has demonstrated 
in all its’naked reality the extent to which human depravity 
can be exhibited beyond the wildest flights of imagination. 
There is no comparison between wars in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and modern wars. The concept of total war or world 
war is a new concept forced upon nations and is one of the 
worst by-products of industrialization. There is only one 
aspect of the question that gives hope: modern war is man- 
made and therefore it is still capable of being prevented by 
man. 


International conciliation therefore assumes an importance 
that it might not have had for a former generation which 
had not witnessed or tasted the horrors of the two world 
wars. To those of the early Victorian era, wars were still 
themes for discussion at the breakfast table or in the drawing- 
room in the safe complacency that they would be limited to 
the military of two or more nations and that the peaceful 
citizens, more especially the women and children of the nation, 
had little or nothing to fear directly about the consequences 
of the war, except in so far as they might be affected by the 
economic aspects of the aftermath of war. 
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Today, however, a spark lighted anywhere in the world 
may set up a conflagration everywhere else. No country, no 
nation and no citizen of any nation can afford to ignore the 
terrible consequences of a world conflagration made more 
appalling by weapons of destruction of a kind that had not 
been dreamt of in the last century. It is against this back- 
ground that we have to examine all the methods available 
for us to promote international conciliation and to make 
people realize that “peace hath its victories no less than war.” 


Attempts have been made in the past to set up machinery 
which would bring about international conciliation and thus 
prevent war, if it did not actively promote peace. At the end 
of every war, it was the hope of the victors that peace would 
be promoted and that the aggressor might not have an 
opportunity again to provoke conditions which might bring 
about a disturbance of peace, if not an actual war. Subse- 
quent to the First World War, many of the nations which 
had suffered from the consequences of that war, and others 
interested in preventing future aggression, joined together 
and launched upon an effort to secure world peace through 
international conciliation. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations was a noble conception but not sufficient for the 
purpose of those who conceived it. 


In unsettled societies, each individual relies upon his own 
strength for his security and that of his family. At a later 
stage, as a better conception of security dawns upon him 
and his neighbors, a pact may be agreed upon for mutual 
support and defense. Later still comes the arrangement by 
which all members of a community agree beforehand to use 
their personal powers in defense of any one of them and in 
punishment of a wrongdoer. And last, as the organization 
develops, a permanent police force, belonging to no individual 
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and acting only on the authority of the whole group, looks 
after the welfare of each individual. 


The Covenant of the League of Nations was an experiment 
in adapting the methods of the community to international 
relations and was designed to provide, among other things, 
for collective security based on the armaments of individual 
nations. But experience has shown that in international affairs, 
public opinion is singularly ineffective and, under the stress 
and strain of psychological factors, nations can isolate them- 
selves from the opinion of other nations and come to different 
conclusions. 


Looking back on the history of the last generation, one 
may perhaps state that nothing more and nothing stronger 
than the League might have been possible in 1919. This 
does not alter the fact that, for the promotion of interna- 
tional conciliation and for the prevention of war, something 
more is required. The important thing today is not to dis- 
tribute blame for past failures but to profit by experience 
and, in determining to profit by experience, not to fall victim 
to baseless pessimism. Failure has never been a stumbling 
block in the way of human progress. The history of all great 
material achievements, whether they be in science, technology 
or other fields, is the history of every failure leading to a 
fresh attempt for success. When we analyze the causes of war, 
we find that fundamentally they can be traced to economic 
causes, to the inequality of economic conditions between na- 
tions or to the economic ambition of states. The great inequal- 
ity of standards of living in different countries results in a 
desire on the part of the poorer nations to share the wealth 
of the richer nations and a temptation by the richer nations 
to exploit the poorer nations to their own advantage. Inter- 
national conciliation is not possible of achievement so long 
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as the feeling persists in some nations that their own misery 
would be less if the policy pursued by other nations did not 
tend to increase their poverty. 


To promote international peace and understanding and to 
make the world safe for democracy is one of the main tasks 
before the nations in general but the world cannot be made 
safe for democracy, and international conciliation would be 
but a vain dream, unless it be proved that democracy can 
conquer the social evils of want, disease, ignorance, squalor, 
idleness and inequality. The bringing about of a greater 
measure of prosperity to the nations of the world is desirable, 
not only for its own sake, but as a major contribution to 


peace. 


The pessimist who looks at the world today may feel some 
misgivings as to whether after all the future is any more 
rosy than the past. Taking a global view of things, he will 
find many centers of strife and strain and conflicting ideologies. 
Thus, Korea, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya are all places 
where conflicts are obvious. The tension is not less obvious 
in other places. The oil disputes in Iran, the problems of 
Israel and the Arab world, Tunisia and Morocco, Egypt and 
the Sudan, Trieste and Greece, the East and West German 
tension, the South African issue and apartheid, strike him as 
obvious portents of an unhappy world. He still finds evidence 
of increasing tension in one part or other of the world and 
he asks himself the question: What are the possibilities of 
international conciliation under these circumstances? 


A calmer and deeper consideration of the positive aspects 
of the agencies that are trying to promote more harmony in 
the world and of the factors that are helping toward a better 
understanding and a greater appreciation of the need for 
international conciliation will probably help such pessimists 
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to realize that if a robust optimism is not altogether justified, 
there is no reason to believe that if efforts are continued in 
certain directions, with greater vigor perhaps and with a 
greater determination by the nations of the world and par- 
ticularly by those who have something to give in a spirit 
of unselfish devotion to the cause of peace, the outlook is 
not as gloomy as it may appear at first sight. 
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The World 
Health Organization 


IN THE LIGHT 
of present-day conditions the world over, it may be asked: 
What are the major problems that face the world? If one 
were to take a myopic view of things rather than a large, 
varied and kaleidoscopic picture of the world, one might be 
inclined to concentrate too much upon the bitterness that 
is sometimes exhibited at meetings of the United Nations. 
The impression may be that the major problems revolve 
around the reactions of the so-called great powers, and the 
strains and tensions created by the different ideologies ex- 
pressed through the spokesmen of such powers. In view of 
the wide publicity given to these debates, one might imagine 
that there was little hope of anything substantial being done 
until such problems were settled. : 


One need not minimize the importance of relieving tensions 
and of promoting better relations among the big powers. It 
would be unrealistic to ignore the facts connected therewith 
but it would be equally unrealistic to imagine that there are 
not other methods and other opportunities by which the 
peace of the world can be ensured. Whatever may be the 
possibilities of assuaging the tempers of those engaged in 
the “cold war” there can be no gainsaying that the best 
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approach to world peace and international good-will and 
understanding is not to concentrate on this aspect of the 
world situation, but to forge ahead simultaneously with those 
activities which are calculated to bind the different parts 
of the world together for harmonious action for the good of 
humanity. It is here that some of the agencies related to 
the United Nations have come to play a large part in tackling 
successfully the problems of the world and in bringing about 
a better understanding among the nations and the peoples 
concerned. 


Goals and Methods 


One of the organizations which has played a notable part 
in this important task is the World Health Organization. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that no organization of the 
United Nations has spread its activities over so wide an area 
of the globe and no organization has come into more intimate 
contact with the peoples of the world and more particularly 
with the peoples inhabiting the underdeveloped and unde- 
veloped countries of the world. 


The very Preamble to the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization strikes a high moral tone which should appeal 
to all interested in world peace. It is stated therein: 


Health is a state of complete physical, mental and social well- 
being and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity. The 
enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of health is one 
of the fundamental rights of every human being without dis- 
tinction of race, religion, political belief, economic or social 
condition. The health of all peoples is fundamental to the 
attainment of peace and security and is dependent upon the 
fullest co-operation of individuals and States. 
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Here, for the first time, a world organization has expressed 
in no uncertain terms its conviction that the basic principle 
for the promotion of peace is the well-being of the peoples 
of all nations; that it is the fundamental right of every human 
being to enjoy the highest attainable standard of health and, 
therefore, the fundamental duty not merely of every state 
but of the whole world to see to it that that objective is 


achieved. 


It is worth emphasizing that on the day when the World 
Health Organization was formed, 61 nations signed the Con- 
stitution—the largest number of nations in the history of 
mankind ever to agree on such principles. 


It is also worthy of note that membership is not limited 
to sovereign states. Under the Constitution territories or 
groups of territories not responsible for the conduct of their 
international relations may be admitted as associate members 
by the Health Assembly upon application by the appropriate 
authority. In addition to 79 full members,’ there are now 
three associate members—Morocco, Tunisia and Southern 


Rhodesia. 


The first World Health Assembly convened on 24 June 
1948 and since then, every year, the World Health Organi- 
zation has been meeting and its activities have been expand- 
ing. On the very first occasion when the World Health As- 
sembly was convened, it was decided that the best method 
of promoting the objectives which the Organization had in 
view was to create regional organizations which would be in 
a better position to understand and appreciate the problems 
of the different regions as well as to bring home to the 
1Ten of these countries—Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian SSR and the USSR 


—notified the World Health Organization that they would no longer 
participate actively in the work of the Organization. 
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peoples of these regions the ideals of the World Health 
Organization and the modus operandi that was being pur- 
sued. Looking back, it is a matter for deep satisfaction that 
the persistent efforts of the Indian delegation to have the 
Organization adopt a resolution in favor of the creation of 
regional organizations was finally accepted after a prolonged 
debate. 


Since that time, much of the work of the World Health 
Organization has been carried on through the regional offices 
that have been set up and it is in the actual implementation 
of the program that it has been realized more and more 
clearly what a great part the regional offices have had to play. 


Today, there are six different regional organizations in the 
different regions of the world: the European region with 
headquarters at Geneva; the eastern Mediterranean region 
with headquarters at Alexandria; the African region with 
headquarters at Brazzaville; the Southeast Asian region with 
headquarters at New Delhi; the western Pacific region with 
headquarters at Manila; and the American region with 
headquarters at Washington. 


Working in a spirit of cooperation, these organizations are 
fully cognizant of the fact that they exist to carry out a master 
plan evolved by the central organization but not without 
reference to their wishes and suggestions. If the World Health 
Organization has been able to show some practical results 
and to achieve a degree of progress which has not always 
been spectacular, it is due in no small part to the role the 
regional organizations have played in education and publicity 
and in the effective carrying out of the practical programs 
laid down by the World Health Organization. The Directors 
of these regional organizations and the personnel of the 
regional offices concerned have devoted themselves whole- 
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heartedly to this task and gained for themselves a respected 
place in the health councils of their regions and for their 
central organization considerable prestige and popularity. 


Policy of Cooperation 


The World Health Organization, from the very beginning, 
laid down as a policy that wherever possible and to the utmost 
extent, full cooperation should be extended to other organiza- 
tions, whether of the United Nations or not, which were 
acting in similar fields and whose aims and objectives were 
more or less akin to those of the United Nations. 


An especially close relationship has been established with 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(Unicer). This organization has done a monumental work 
for the relief and care of the children all over the world, 
more particularly in the war devastated areas where children 
were the greatest sufferers. Rendered orphans, deprived of 
home and hearth and parental care, the children were cared 
for by this organization and given that protection, that aid 
and that timely assistance which enabled them to pass through 
their childhood and attain adolescence. Cooperation with 
Unicer has been of the greatest benefit to the work of the 
World Health Organization and has permitted a considerable 
expansion of its program in a number of fields. 


It has also been possible for the World Health Organization 
to extend full cooperation to other organizations such as the 
International Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Refugee Organization. In 
addition, a number of non-official organizations have been 
brought into close cooperation with the work of the World 
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Health Organization—organizations working in such fields as 
medicine, nursing, social welfare and sanitary engineering. 


The World Health Organization’s work has recently been 
helped and expanded by the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Program in which health problems have been given 
an important place. The World Health Organization has 
also planned its work in relation to such bilateral or multi- 
lateral programs as the Colombo Plan—organized to give 
assistance to the countries of the British Commonwealth. 


The Four-Point Program 


At the first World Health Conference in 1948, discussions 
centered around the immediate problems that faced the 
Organization and the steps that should be taken to meet the 
situation in regard to the preventive aspects of health the 
world over. It was soon realized that certain disease conditions 
required more urgent attention and should therefore claim a 
high priority in the activities of the World Health Organiza- 
tion and it was for this reason that the assembled delegates 
resolved that the first task should be to deal with the follow- 
ing: malaria, tuberculosis, venereal diseases; maternal and 
child welfare; nutrition; and environmental sanitation. 


The incidence of malaria in various countries, particularly 
in the Asiatic and Middle Eastern countries and in some of 
the South American countries, was very high. Not only did 
malaria lead to the deaths of many thousands but the 
emasculating effect on the physique of the population was so 
grave that millions were rendered powerless to do any useful 
work. In some regions, malaria was almost pandemic and 
decimated the population of whole villages, with the result 
that the labor necessary for certain essential work was not 
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available. In particular, agricultural operations were no longer 
possible in large tracts of the country; fields were allowed 
to lie fallow; crops could not be raised; and villages were 
evacuated. This resulted in a serious shortage of food produc- 
tion and had its own effect of starting a vicious circle— 
disease, physical incapacity, labor shortage, loss of food pro- 
duction, starvation and greater tendency to fall victim to the 
disease. This vicious chain had to be broken somewhere and 
it could only be broken if the root cause of all trouble— 
the incidence of malaria among large populations—could be 
controlled. 


The World Health Organization took up the task and 
sent out teams to Southeast Asia and to other parts of the 
world. The malaria control teams which visited these coun- 
tries soon demonstrated that, by effective use of modern drugs 
and insecticides, the malaria mosquito could be stamped out. 
Thus, in south India, in the Malnad areas of Mysore where 
for generations malaria had been rampant, the team set to 
work and in a remarkably short time was able to control 
malaria to such an extent that the villages were rehabilitated. 
The health conditions of the people improved; the fields 
were put under the plough again; and crops were raised. The 
people themselves were astonished at the results obtained 
and the Minister of the state concerned declared that, as a 
result of the efforts of the World Health Organization and 
the assistance of the local staff, malaria had been controlled 
so effectively that the dry fields that had distracted one’s 
attention were now smiling fields of green pastures. 


Likewise, in Thailand, the malaria team that was sent out 
by the World Health Organization proved to be so successful 
that the people themselves were stimulated to ask their gov- 
ernment to continue such work and to rid the country of the 
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scourge of malaria. Soon the work of the World Health Orga- 
nization in this field came to be known in other places and 
there were increased pressures upon governments to follow 
the example of the World Health Organization in stamping 
out this disease. Thus, in addition to wiping out malaria from 
a number of areas and providing a new impetus to the people 
and the governments concerned to take effective measures to 
prevent the occurrence of an easily controllable disease, there 
was brought home to the people the knowledge of a world 
organization interested in the welfare of the citizens of all 
countries. 


Let us take another disease which is prevalent all over the 
world. Tuberculosis has been known as the white scourge. It 
occurs in many countries of the world—in the developed 
as well as in the underdeveloped countries—affecting children 
as well as adults and spreading so rapidly that whole families 
fall victim to it. It was not therefore surprising that the World 
Health Organization should have given a high priority to this 
disease and to efforts at prevention and cure. 


Although the World Health Organization recognized that 
the improvement of environmental sanitation and nutrition 
were of major importance in the prevention of this disease, 
it also realized that this was a long-range affair and that in 
the meantime more urgent remedies should be applied. In 
the Scandinavian countries in particular and in parts of 
Europe, BCG vaccine had provided well children with a high 
degree of immunization against the disease. The World Health 
Organization, through its experts on tuberculosis, undertook 
to prepare and distribute BCG vaccine on a mass scale. 
Several laboratories were set up in different countries and 
teams for the preparation of the vaccine were sent out by 
the World Health Organization which, in cooperation with 
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the local medical personnel, prepared the vaccine and helped 
to demonstrate its value and the manner in which it should 
be administered. Experts have been loaned to different states 
and centers have been established in many countries for the 
preparation of the vaccine and for its use among the popula- 
tion. In February 1949, an international center for tubercu- 
losis was set up in Copenhagen to study the problems of 
tuberculosis, particularly with regard to the BCG vaccination. 


The successful implementation of this program has involved 
the closest collaboration with Unicer. The latter provided the 
funds and machinery to produce the BCG vaccine and the 
World Health Organization supplied the technical personnel 
to utilize the resources so generously placed at its disposal 
by UNICEF. 


The results of the BCG vaccination program have been 
encouraging in a number of countries. It can truly be said 
that this work has touched the poorest classes in the countries 
and has brought within the door of those who could not 
afford any better conditions of environmental sanitation a 
remedy which will help their children survive these attacks. 


Venereal diseases are rampant in certain parts of the world, 
more so than in others. The havoc caused by these diseases, 
not only to those affected but to the next generation, need 
hardly be mentioned. The World Health Organization has 
sent out teams, established VD clinics, carried on a mass 
survey of the incidence of the disease in several parts of the 
world and, by steady work and fruitful cooperation with the 
public at large, has shown to the peoples and to the govern- 
ments of the countries concerned the best methods of control. 
The personnel that have been loaned by the World Health 
Organization to equip the teams to carry on the VD cam- 
paign, the specialists who have been sent out—pathologists, 
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bacteriologists and serologists—to help in this task and the 
generous assistance given by Unicer in the supply of drugs 
and other necessities have revealed to the public the spirit 
and the principles underlying the work of the World Health 
Organization. 


And lastly, in the field of maternity and child welfare, the 
World Health Organization, again in cooperation with UNI- 
cEF, has set up many model centers to demonstrate to the 
people and to the authorities concerned how maternal and 
child welfare can be promoted. The incidence of stillbirths 
and infant mortality in some of the Asiatic countries is very 
high indeed as is the incidence of maternal mortality and 
morbidity. Although in some parts the picture is not so 
gloomy, thanks to the organization and training of midwives 
and health personnel, little or no attempt had been made in 
the past to render maternity aid in time or to save the 
children from impending death. The World Health Orga- 
nization’s model maternity and child welfare centers in various 
parts of the world have made possible great progress in 
demonstrating the positive steps that can be taken to lower 
the incidence of maternal mortality and morbidity as well 
as infant mortality. 


But it is not the mere material help that has been rendered 
in the control of various diseases that has attracted the atten- 
tion of the people of the different parts of the world. The 
spirit that has been evinced, the care that has been taken 
and the devotion to duty that has been so abundantly 
demonstrated have given the impression to the people—to 
the poor and the ignorant—that there is an international 
organization which is interested in the welfare of all, irrespec- 
tive of caste or creed or color, and which has accepted the 
great humanitarian task of giving help and succor to the 
needy without any limitation of boundaries or borders. 
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Epidemiological Intelligence 


We have referred to the part played by the World Health 
Organization in the control of certain widespread diseases in 
many parts of the world. It is well known that there are 
certain epidemics and pandemics which have their habitat in 
certain areas of the world and, under favorable conditions, 
spread far and wide. These infectious diseases are no 
respectors of political borders and they constitute a great 
menace to the world at large. In the history of mankind, it 
has been recorded that at one time or other, plague, smallpox, 
cholera and such other pestilential diseases have spread over 
many regions from a central focus of origin. To prevent this 
spread, it is necessary that the countries concerned should 
know exactly where these epidemics arise—whether an epi- 
demic like plague has occurred at a certain port or whether 
cholera is prevalent in some other country or whether a serious 
outbreak of diptheria has broken out somewhere else. 


It is also of the utmost importance to the countries con- 
cerned that they should be notified, as early as possible, not 
only to prevent the spread of infection but also to help trade 
and commerce and to enable ships to avoid infected ports 
and consequent detention for purposes of quarantine. 


The World Health Organization, realizing the importance 
of transmitting to all countries accurate knowledge about 
epidemiological conditions—formerly a function carried on 
by the League of Nations—set up the main Epidemiological 
Intelligence Station in Singapore. The Singapore bureau 
receives direct epidemiological reports from a wide area extend- 
ing from Cape Town, South Africa and from Dunedin in 
New Zealand to Alexandria in Egypt. These reports are sent 
to all countries through weekly bulletins by cable and through 
broadcasts from several radio stations. At the headquarters 
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of the World Health Organization in Geneva, a staff of 
epidemiologists collects and collates information from all parts 
of the world and distributes weekly and monthly summaries, 


Today the different countries of the world look to the 
World Health Organization to furnish these facts and to 
present a scientific picture of the situation concerning epi- 
demics. 


Quarantine Regulations 


It is also the task of the World Health Organization to 
increase knowledge of the causes that determine the spread 
of such diseases as well as to suggest measures by which the 
diseases can be controlled. But in view of the varying sanitary 
conditions in different countries, this knowledge often cannot 
be put into practice and infectious diseases are still prevalent 
in many countries of the world. It is obvious that some degree 
of protection should be made available to the various coun- 
tries so that the dangers of infections spreading may be 
minimized. In other words, some quarantine regulations had 
to be adopted. 


One of the most intricate and difficult problems faced by 
the World Health Organization has been the formulation 
of these regulations. To devise regulations which will effectively 
prevent the spread of infection from one country to another 
is not a simple matter. But even more complicated is the 
task of getting the countries concerned to agree to a set of 
regulations which will be uniform for all countries. When it 
is realized that various countries have their own particular 
problems and have their own difficulties in regard to trade 
and commerce and the free passage of persons, the difficulties 
can be easily realized. 
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The regulations which were drawn up by the World Health 
Organization were discussed at more than one session of the 
World Health Assembly. They had to be communicated 
to the governments of all the member states and the replies 
had to be further considered and final decisions arrived at. 
It speaks volumes for the international spirit of cooperation 
evinced by the members of the World Health Organization 
that, after protracted discussions and the holding of many 
sessions, the final decisions were unanimously accepted by all 
member governments at the fourth World Health Assembly 
in 1951. Here was an instance of international cooperation 
basic to the efforts toward human welfare, health and hap- 
piness. The quarantine regulations will stand out as a monu- 
mental piece of work of the World Health Organization. The 
credit must go to all the participating countries and to the 
expert committees on that subject. 


An urgent problem involving the control of a particular 
disease was placed before the third World Health Assembly 
in 1950. This concerned the emergency measures which 
should be taken to protect the Moslem pilgrims who were 
proceeding to Mecca. The major problem was how to prevent 
the spread of cholera. One of the countries most interested in 
this proposal was Egypt, where the memory was vivid of the 
cholera outbreak in 1947 which caused more than 10,000 
deaths. This tragic experience proved the inadequacy of the 
quarantine measures in force at that time and the inability of 
any quarantine measures in themselves to provide an adequate 
safeguard against cholera. While the development of an 
epidemic at that time could not be attributed solely to the 
pilgrimage, it was necessary to ensure against the possibilities 
of the spread of infection. Although the question involved a 
number of delicate political problems upon which there were 
strong differences of opinion, the tact and fairness of the 








Assembly finally resulted in the adoption of a resolution recom- 
mending that the government of Egypt approach directly the 
governments of India and Pakistan with the object of con- 
cluding special agreements as to measures of protection. 


Emergency Relief 


One of the most useful as well as one of the most widely 
appreciated activities of the World Health Organization has 
been the readiness with which it has acted and the promptness 
with which it has given aid when grave emergencies arose 
in any part of the world. The dramatic fight waged by the 
World Health Organization against the outbreak of cholera 
in Egypt in 1947 is a familiar and historic story. Again, when 
a typhus epidemic broke out in Afghanistan, the Organization 
was able to send trained personnel immediately with drugs 
and equipment to assist the medical authorities of the state 
in controlling the disease and preventing its spread. 


Instances may be multiplied where the prompt help given 
by the World Health Organization led to immediate results 
and the saving of much loss of human life and invalidism. 
In like manner, when a catastrophe has occurred in any 
nation through nature’s malevolence, whether it be by earth- 
quakes, floods or other disasters of nature, the World Health 
Organization has been quick in setting up the machinery to 
give prompt assistance to the suffering victims. In the earth- 
quake disaster that took place in El Salvador, in flood havoc 
caused in other parts of the world, the people have realized 
that, in a truly humanitarian spirit, this international orga- 
nization works for the benefit of all. 
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Biological Standards 


There is another task which the World Health Organiza- 
tion has successfully undertaken and that is the determination 
of standards for various drugs and biological products. This 
is a work of great importance to all countries since, with 
the free flow of drugs from one country to another, it is 
necessary that there should be an international body to take 
on the responsibility for determining and standardizing drugs it 
and biological products. To a very large extent this work i 
has been completed through the experts appointed by the 
World Health Organization and today most countries have 
adopted the international biological standards set up as a iis 
result of their deliberations. 1 


Expert Committees 


Passing reference has already been made to the expert 
committees. These committees, composed as a rule of inter- 
national experts on particular topics, have dealt with a wide l 
range of problems. In some cases, the committees have been 
restricted to diseases prevalent in certain areas; in other 
cases, they have dealt with matters concerning which all 
countries are interested. Committees have been appointed 
to report on such problems as the International Pharma- 
coperia, on Standardization of Biological Products, on Health 
Statistics and on the Hygiene of Seafarers. Expert committees 
have also been constituted to report on the latest trends with 
regard to the control and treatment of particular diseases. 
Such expert committees have been appointed for tuberculosis, 
malaria, plague, venereal infections, cholera, yellow fever, 
rabies, and so forth. Expert committees have also been 
appointed to report on professional and technical education 
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of medical and auxiliary personnel, and on nursing. These 
committees came into existence in recognition of the fact that 
properly trained personnel in the field and in the laboratory 
are essential if the latest methods of disease eradication, pre- 
vention and cure are to be effectively applied. 


The Catalytic Function 


One of the fundamental principles on which the work of 
the World Health Organization is based is that it should act 
largely as a stimulating agency in the different countries of 
the world, to help the orderly development of the health 
services of governments so that ultimately they may be in a 
position to carry out the health programs needed for their 
own countries. It has been aptly said that the organization 
functions as a catalytic agent. Its function is to supplement, 
to cooperate, to energize and to stimulate the health admi- 
nistrations into carrying out health programs—to supplement 
and not to supplant the national health services. It will be 
obvious from what has been stated above that, if the 
national health services are ultimately to bear full responsi- 
bility, these services should be manned by persons equipped 
with up-to-date knowledge and with the capacity to implement 
health programs. It was realized at a very early stage that in 
many countries of the world, one of the most important 
lacunae was availability of trained personnel in the medical 
and health services. 


Training of Personnel 


It was with a view to remedying this defect that the World 
Health Organization instituted a large-scale program of fel- 
lowships for the medical and health personnel of the different 
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countries of the world. Many countries have benefited from 
the award of these fellowships and many persons working in 
the field of medical relief and public health have availed 
themselves of these fellowships with substantial profit. The 
World Health Organization has not only awarded fellowships 
but has also seen to it that the persons so selected have been 
properly placed in different institutions in various countries 
and that they have been in a position to benefit fully from the 
opportunities made available to them in learning modern 
methods of preventive medicine and medical care. 


In some cases, fellowships have been awarded to teams of 
persons consisting of medical, nursing and public health per- 
sonnel, so that they could study methods of preventive medi- 
cine in the advanced countries and return to carry out com- 
prehensive programs in their own countries. Fellowships have 
also been awarded to medical men for training in certain of 
the specialities. Thus, in various branches of surgery, in 
maternity and child care, in anaesthesiology, in tuberculosis, 
in anti-malaria control and in public health administration, 
fellowships have been granted to a large number of persons 
and they, for their part, after receiving such training, have 
acted as stimulating agents to train more of the home per- 
sonnel. Perhaps there is no other organization which has 
taken an equal amount of interest in the training of the tech- 
nical personnel and the improvement of health administration. 


In recent years, the World Health Organization, with the 
assistance and collaboration of other organizations, has taken 
yet another step in its policy of training personnel. It has sent 
to particular centers of medical education in the different 
countries of the world, teams of experts in the field of medical 
relief and public health for periods ranging from three to four 
weeks. The foreign experts work in cooperation with their 
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opposite numbers to demonstrate modern trends in medical 
education and medical relief. It is interesting to note that 
these teams have generally been composed of top-ranking 
experts drawn from a number of different countries. Apart 
from the very stimulating effect this has upon the professional 
staff of the medical institutions concerned, the presence of a 
team composed of different nationals, working in a spirit of 
utmost cooperation and harmony with the local personnel, has 
its own effect in demonstrating not merely to the members of 
the profession but to the general public the real character 
of the World Health Organization as an international body 
interested in the welfare of all peoples. 


Another direction in which the World Health Organization 
has stepped up the training of medical and health personnel 
is by making available to the countries which needed them 
specialists who would work in the country for some months 
or even one or two years and thus develop certain of the 
departments which required considerable improvement. In 
some of the specialities of medicine, there has been a demand 
from many governments to establish training centers in order 
to make available facilities for the nationals of these countries 
for local training and on-the-job experience. 


Anaesthesiology is one of the subjects which has made 
rapid progress in recent years, due particularly to the ex- 
perience gained during the Second World War. Modern 
anaesthesiology has greatly contributed to the success of 
surgical operations and the diminishing of the mortality rates 
by preventing complications during the operative and post- 
operative periods. The World Health Organization therefore 
started anaesthesiology training centers in cooperation with 
appropriate agencies in the countries concerned. The training 
center that was opened in Copenhagen in Denmark was a 
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landmark in such efforts. The World Health Organization 
assisted the Danish government by contributing expert advice 
in organizing and operating the training center, by granting 
fellowships to trainees from other countries, by providing 
texts and monographs on anaesthesiology to serve as a refer- 
ence library to the training center, and by providing foreign 
teaching staff for the duration of the course. 


Another problem of great importance, if proper measures 
are to be taken and the results of such measures are to be 
evaluated, is the training of personnel to prepare accurate 
statistics in the different countries. It was realized that many of 
the countries lacked trained personnel for the formulation of 
reliable statistics adequate for study and appraisal. The World 
Health Organization jointly with the United Nations is 
establishing international centers for biostatistics in various 
countries. These centers will organize refresher courses for 
personnel dealing with biostatistics in national administrations. 
They will thus make an important contribution to the im- 
provement of statistical methods in use in the different 
countries and help thereby to increase the efficiency of their 
statistical services. 


Technical Assistance Board 


In recent years, the program of the World Health Organi- 
zation has been very much enlarged through the provision of 
funds by the Technical Assistance Board of the United Nations. 
The assistance given by the Technical Assistance Board has 
naturally led to an increased demand by all countries. While 
every reasonable request should be complied with, it is also 
necessary to see that no undue demand is made and that 
the countries concerned realize their own responsibilities in 
matters of health. Here the regional offices have come to play 
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a notable part. Through the regional conferences that are 
held every year, at which the countries of the regions are 
represented through their delegations, the whole program for 
the succeeding year is chalked out, priorities are determined 
and the extent to which help is needed is clearly indicated. 
The World Health Organization then submits its program 
to the Technical Assistance Board, which is expected to 
coordinate policies and to lay down suitable techniques for 
the administration and execution of the program in coopera- 
tion with the countries concerned. 


Relationship With Non-Governmental Organizations 


The World Health Organization, realizing that its efforts 
can best be promoted by seeking the cooperation of certain 
organizations working in the special field of health and medical 
care, has availed itself of the opportunity to enter into relations 
with certain appropriate non-governmental organizations. But 
in doing so, it has exercised a wise caution and formulated 
certain definite principles so that much of the fissiparous 
tendencies that now prevail in sister organizations have not 
been encouraged. These non-governmental organizations have 
no doubt a great part to play, but at the same time, they 
should not overshadow the work of the Organization which 
is an inter-governmental organization nor should they be in a 
position to direct, control or otherwise prejudicially affect 
the working of an international organization set up by the 
United Nations. Relations with purely non-governmental 
organizations should take the form of unofficial working 
relations. 


Another principle that the World Health Organization 
accepted is that, in general, organizations admitted into rela- 
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tionship with the World Health Organization should consist 
of international federations of national organizations willing 
to promote the application of the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the World Health Organization. It is important to note 
these principles and also to stress the fact that the World 
Health Organization has seen to it that considerable discretion 
was exercised and care taken in regard to the particular non- 
governmental organizations that should be admitted into 
official relationship. There are several organizations today 
which are international in name but not in spirit, whose 
membership is confined to two or three countries within a 
small area, and in which admission is restricted to certain 
limited types of personnel. To encourage such organizations 
to get into official relationship with a truly international 
organization would tend to weaken the World Health Orga- 
nization and to create the impression that the interests of 
narrow sectors were being promoted at the expense of the 
truly international. On more than one occasion, proposals 
have been put forward to recognize one or other of the 
international organizations with a restricted membership or 
whose sphere of activity was limited to particular areas only. 
it is to the credit of the World Health Organization that it 
has resisted all these attempts and has been consistently fol- 
lowing a truly international policy in this respect. 


Significance of the World Health Organization 


Thus the World Health Organization has always kept the 
fundamental principles of the United Nations in view and has 
tried to incorporate these principles into its everyday activity. 
It may be said that no organization has created a better 
impression nor given more confidence to the peoples of the 
world than the World Health Organization—by the effective- 
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ness of its program, by the manner in which it has always 
kept the international outlook in the forefront, and by the 
unfailing discharge of those duties with which it has been 
charged. 


The President of the third World Health Assembly, Rajku- 
mari Amrit Kaur, leader of the Indian delegation, reviewing 
the achievements of the World Health Organization during 
the past year, said: 


it was natural that thinking men should realize that there could 
be no happiness for the world until and unless we worked for 
or moved towards an integrated programme of international 
action for the promotion of human welfare. And in what sphere 
can this international action be more necessary than in the 
sphere of health? Health has often implied, and I am afraid 
still implies to many people, nothing more than physical well- 
being, and that well-being too depending on the quality and 
quantity of medical care and attention available. But the medical 
world has, I am glad to say, progressed far beyond this narrow 
outlook. Not only is the preventive side of medicine being 
stressed today even more than the curative side, but it is recog- 
nised that there can be no physical well-being without mental 
and moral health. If we agree to this conception of health, 
then I have no doubt that we can claim that the work of this 
Organization is second to none of all the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, if indeed it is not of prior importance.” 


Dr. Leonard Scheele, President of the fourth World Health 
Assembly also expressed similar sentiments: 


The United States of America firmly desires to continue its 
support of the World Health Organization to the end that the 
world may be a better and more healthful place for all of us. 


2 World Health Organization, Official Records, No. 35, Fourth World 
Health Assembly, 7-25 May 1951, Verbatim Records, p. 67. 
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We do believe that improvement of health in all parts of the 
world is one of the main roads to peace. The world cannot 
remain half healthy and half sick and still maintain its economic, 
moral and spiritual equilibrium . .. There is today a very 
strong feeling of international understanding and _ solidarity 
among medical and public-health people of all countries of 
the world. The origin of this feeling of fellowship dates far 
back in history, but it is only now, through the World Health 
Organization, that an opportunity has been given fully to trans- 
late the separate hopes of the people of individual countries 
into combined and effective action.® 


Little wonder then, that all the world over, the 7th of 
April is observed as World Health Day, and in undeveloped 
and underdeveloped countries as well as in more progressive 
countries, this day is observed as a special day when the 
thanks of the people concerned are given to this great inter- 
national organization. Writing on World Health Day in its 
issue of 7 April 1953, a leading daily of India states: 


The World Health Organization never attempts to be a fairy 
godmother, solving all public health problems of under-developed 
nations. Its assistance is given only when asked for by the Gov- 
ernments concerned and its aim is to afford opportunities for 
such administrations to help themselves. The countries of South- 
East Asia form one of the six areas served by the regional 
offices of the Organization. It is stated “that, in order to receive 
about four million dollars worth of technical assistance, given 
and planned by the World Health Organization, six nations of 
this region have spent, or will spend, themselves a sum equal 
to five to six million dollars.” . . . In India anti-malarial cam- 
paigns, undertaken with World Health Organization assistance, 
have been successful. There has been an increase in the popula- 
tion of the Terrai region and the area under cultivation has gone 


3 Ibid., p. 79. 
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up by forty thousand acres. Equally striking successes are claimed 
in the eradication of malaria in some of the most deadly hotbeds 
of this disease in Burma. In the battle against tuberculosis, the 
World Health Organization helps in the training of doctors, 
nurses, home visitors and X-ray technicians . . . While [the 
article concludes] there may be some argument regarding the 
usefulness and efficacy of other types of technical assistance 
extended to under-developed countries, there cannot be two 
opinions about the usefulness of the humanitarian and nation- 
building activities of bodies like the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. This year’s Health Day will emphasize the economic 
importance of good health. Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-Gen- 
eral of the World Health Organization, pertinently points out 
that “apart from the fact that sickness in any part of the 
world can endanger the health of all the rest of the human 
family, we must realize that it can also affect adversely the 
economies of far distant countries.””* 


We have quoted this extract to show how deeply the work 
of the World Health Organization is appreciated in many 
parts of the world. 


Thus within the first five years of its inception, the World 
Health Organization has come to play a notable part in 
promoting international understanding, cooperation and good- 
will through the work it has done in promoting the health and 
welfare of people the world over. The credit for this should 
go to the various organizations acting on its behalf, to the 
delegations that have so actively interested themselves in its 
work, to the Executive Board which has borne the responsi- 
bility of implementing the decisions of the conferences held 
annually, to the many expert committees that have so fully 
cooperated with it, to the sister organizations like Unicer and 


4 The Hindu (Madras), 7 April 1953, p. 4. 
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the Technical Assistance Board, which have helped it with 
resources of diverse nature with such commendable magna- 
nimity, and to the regional organizations which have worked 
with perfect understanding and good-will. The success of any 
such organization depends however on the executive—on the 
clear and precise manner in which the staff implements and 
carries out the detailed programs. To the Secretariat, there- 
fore, a word of appreciation is due. 


Lastly, the most important factor is the role played by the 
directing head of the organization and in Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
the Director-General, the World Health Organization and the 
nations of the world were most fortunate in securing able 
guidance and wise leadership. It can be truly said of him 
that he is genuinely international in spirit and outlook and 
the five years that he has been the executive head of the 
World Health Organization have been years of phenomenal 
progress and success due to his inspiring leadership. To him 
will be conveyed the grateful appreciation of many nations 
on the eve of his retirement. It is the fervent hope and 
prayer of all that the World Health Organization will continue 
its great and good work for the promotion of international 
peace and harmony in the same spirit and with the same 
enthusiasm with which it has worked in the past. 
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BARRIERS TO 
WORLD HEALTH 


By Dr. Brock Chisholm 


THERE ARE FIELDS 
in all aspects of health that need attention. Learning and 
knowledge are to be gained from our mistakes as well as 
from our victories. It is to be hoped that from the work that 
is being done throughout the world in international health it 
may be possible for some of the less developed countries to 
avoid some of the mistakes of the more developed countries. 
Some short cuts may be made, and a great deal of grief can 
be avoided by learning from mistakes. 


It is important that we all recognize that no group, no 
culture, no people, has yet found the perfect way of living— 
not even of providing medical care. There is something to 
learn from all patterns and there is something to be discarded 
from all patterns:about which we know anything at the present 
time. There is much to be learned from the attitudes of the 
so-called underdeveloped countries. Many of them have deve- 


Note: The text of this article is taken from a speech delivered on 7 April 
1953 in Washington, D. C. at the World Health Day Luncheon of the 
National Conference on World Health, sponsored by the National Citizens 
Committee for the World Health Organization. 
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loped wisdoms that we have hardly ever had or have forgotten. 
I think no person has worked in international health—and 
particularly those who have worked in close contact with the 
people of the underdeveloped countries—who has not gained 
greatly in terms of his own experience and stature and value to 
his own community. 


It should be clear from what was said this morning that 
new records have been made, that some of the barriers are 
being climbed over or beaten down, and that things are being 
done. Mistakes also are being made; it will lie in the hands 
of those who follow the present generation to correct many of 
those mistakes. It is not possible to wait until we know all the 
answers, because we will never know all the answers. We 
must operate with what we have available now and we must 
try to be helpful with what we have. 


The people of the underdeveloped countries are very tolerant 
people, indeed, generally. They are willing to absorb the 
peculiarities of those who come to help them, and some of our 
customs are very peculiar indeed, from their points of view. 
It is so easy for us to take for granted that our ways are or 
should be standard and that if everyone would just do things 
the way we do them everybody would live happily ever after, 
there would be no conflicts and everything would be fine. Of 
course, this is not true. In our own groups and in our own 
cultures, we also have troubles. We have not yet found all 
the answers and it would be a very bold person indeed who 
would go into any underdeveloped country and say “You 
should do as we do and then you will have no more troubles.” 
Yet occasionally this is the attitude that is taken towards some 
of the underdeveloped countries. When that does happen the 
people of those countries are very polite. In effect they say, 
“Oh yeah,” and let it go at that. They are far more polite, 
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generally, than we are. They are far more willing to accept 
our peculiarities than we to accept theirs, and they even try 
to understand our limitations and make allowances for us. 


There are many obstacles. There is a long way to go. There 
is much yet to understand and much to overcome. In bring- 
ing people together, understanding is still quite incomplete. 
Hardly any of us knows enough of other kinds of people to 
keep from hurting their feelings or stepping on their toes. We 
often hurt their prejudices or their certainties in some way, 
and every time we do anything of the kind we spoil a little 
the job that we might otherwise do. 


The first necessity for any one working in the international 
field is to try to discard or at least to discount his own 
prejudices. Some of us succeed to a certain extent in doing 
that and some of us do not. It is extraordinarily difficult to 
recognize our own prejudices as such, because these are among 
the things that have been taught to us as universal certain- 
ties, that we have to accept without question. But the same 
thing applies to other people every place in the world. Their 
certainties have also been taught to them as things that 
should not be questioned, that should be accepted without 
argument. We all have our “sacred cows.” We all have our 
taboos; we all have things that must not be talked about. 
These taboos must just be gotten around, they cannot be 
beaten down. When people come to one of the so-called highly 
developed countries from the underdeveloped countries, their 
friends at home warn them of the sensitiveness of the people 
who live in the place they are going to visit. They are told 
that it is well not to bring up certain things in conversation 
which might embarrass their hosts. We are learning gradually 
to do the same thing for our people who go to other countries. 
But so far the people from the underdeveloped countries have 
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been much more adept in avoiding our sensitivities that we 
have been in avoiding theirs. 


There are very many attitudes that must be taken into 
consideration. These attitudes may get in the way, they may 
make trouble, and yet they are part of cultures. For example, 
in some parts of the world nepotism is an accepted practice. 
The obligation to find jobs for all one’s relatives is not 
regarded as it is in many western countries, but is highly 
admired as a social obligation. Any man who finds a job 
in a government office and does not provide for his relatives 
and friends is regarded with some contempt. He is not doing 
what is expected of him. He is not living up to the highest 
ideals of the community. But from the point of view of people 
from other countries, this is a barrier and does cause trouble. 


There are some other very simple things that get in the 
way, like the attitudes about time. We in the western countries 
tend to take our attitude about time for granted and as 
standard. Many of us were brought up on the idea that “Satan 
finds some evil for idle hands to do” and that “little children 
should not sit around doing nothing but should be busified.” 
That is the attitude of only a very small proportion of people 
in the world. For the vast majority of the people of the world, 
most of whom have been tired, old and ill since they were 
born, idleness is a state devoutly to be attained. Anyone who 
can arrange to lie down under a tree in the shade and stay 
there for as long as possible is being very successful indeed. 
He is winning, he has arrived. Then some westerner comes 
along and is very indignant at this man lying under a tree 
and tells him he should get up and scurry around and do 
things. The man under the tree simply says “I am not cold, 
I am not hungry, I am comfortable. Why should I go and 
do a lot of things?” It is very hard to explain when the man 
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is quite comfortable why somebody should stir him up and 
make him very uncomfortable. Well, it was done to us when 
we were children and so we take this attitude as standard; it 
is one of the areas in which there is real misunderstanding 
between peoples of the world. If we had had malaria and 
schistosomiasis and a whole lot of other things ever since we 
were born we too would find that lying under a tree was a 
state devoutly to be attained and maintained as long as 
possible. The cultural determinants of these attitudes should 
not be disregarded. Yet we try to make these people go to 
work, be active, run around, even if it’s only running around 
in circles, just because to many of us it is virtuous to move. 
Naturally, they can see no reason for it. 


These illustrate only a few of the very common kinds of 
barriers and difficulties that get in the way of mutual under- 
standing and mutual assistance. So much depends on inter- 
pretation. What is good at one time for one person may not 
necessarily be good at another time for another person. 


At the present time in the world we have gotten as far as 
setting up the mechanisms which the world could use to work 
together, for people to live with each other in peace and even 
in comfort. That is, most of the mechanisms have been set 
up. We still have to learn how to use those mechanisms. The 
United Nations is the greatest of them. Its specialized agencies 
provide the channels through which people’s contacts can be 
mutually satisfactory and effective. 


The United Nations and the specialized agencies could find 
themselves in the position a police force would find itself in 
when the people of a community persist in undertaking illegal 
operations of all kinds and do not support the police force. 
There is no good whatever in setting up a police force and 
then gambling illegally, buying bootleg liquor, doing all kinds 
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of things that put large amounts of money into the hands of 
criminals. At the present time, the agencies of United Nations 
are somewhat in that situation. The force is set up, the 
mechanism is there, but in some instances at least this has 
seemed to many people to relieve them of any further respon- 
sibility. They have set up the police force and they themselves 


can now do as they please. 


Because the United Nations has been set up this does not 
mean that any responsibility of the individual can be left to 
the United Nations, The United Nations has no entity of its 
own. It is simply the embodied intention and will of the 
peoples of the world. Unless the peoples of the countries of the 
world carry their share of that responsibility themselves, the 
United Nations and its agencies will become futile and de- 
feated. The United Nations is subject to very extensive 
criticism. This is inevitable because what the United Nations 
does is what the nations want it to do and nothing else. 
Because the nations of the world are not yet ready to live 
peacefully together, the things that the United Nations does 


are bound to be criticized. 


The United Nations performs a tremendously important 
function that is very often entirely forgotten—what might 
be called the “excretory function.” It uses up international 
tensions, it provides a channel through which people can 
belabor each other without doing any physical damage. It 
lets fanatical people do their screaming and yelling in public— 
the same function performed by the orators in London’s Hyde 
Park. They use up their pressure. Under the umbrella provided 
by the United Nations, which takes all the political bedevil- 
ment, the specialized agencies are able to get on with their 
jobs of technical work. If it were not for that function of the 
United Nations, the assemblies and meetings of the specialized 
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agencies would become political arenas. These places would 
become sounding boards. Because the United Nations is now 
carrying this load, the specialized agencies are left relatively 
free of political embarrassment so they can get on with their 
jobs. This fact has very great importance. 


While there are all these obstacles and difficulties, so much 
growing yet to do on the part of the peoples of the world, so 
much learning as to the areas of responsibilities that we in 
our Own communities must carry, things are moving inter- 
nationally. But what goes on internationally can never be 
more than a reflection of what goes on locally. World opinion 
is made in the cities and the towns, the villages and the 
country areas. What the United Nations does will be deter- 
mined in the little towns, the villages, the universities, the 
schools all over every country. The internationzl councils of 
the nations are the inevitable reflection of the attitudes of the 
people within the countries. There is a great urge to get on 
the international stage because it looks so much more impor- 
tant, but the important place is at home—in the homes and 
in the schools of every local community. This is where world 
opinion and world action is determined and it cannot be 
superimposed from the top through the United Nations or 
through any other agency. 





